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NICATIONS,. [about 6 inches in depth. This bed has flourished, 
ASPARAGUS. 


——=r-— | and been thought as productive as any whatever, 
| I, at the same time, with a view of a more full 








-cherry commonly called the Yellow Spanish is a 
| Sicilian fruit of a chestnut color ; Siewa fructu, 
| Castanei coloris.—Tourn. He does not recom- 


{ aH : > ' > is vane } ic eelecti 
Among the earliest and most valuable pro- | and fair course of experiments, took a piece of | me nd this variety in his selection for an orch- 


ductions, which the opening spring presents for | land in another place of opposite character, being 
our use is that nutritive and healthy plant Aspa- | @ thin light soil, and adopted a like course, and the 
ragus. 
It is really a subject of regret, that this should | ence to be noted, was that the latter was more 
be so universally acknowledged as a great luxury, early in coming forward from the uature of the 
and on every account be so desirable—and yet soil. . 
not be more invariably had, and conveniently Hlowever rare it may be, that there is any 
placed near the door of the cultivator for family | over cultivation or preparation of soil for any veg- 
resort. etable production. 
There seems to be but one reason that can|case. The old forms appear to have been kept 


with any degree of satisfaction be assigned for | "P, and to have discouraged a more general diffu- 


this, and that is, the supposed intricacy, labor and | sion of this valuable plant. 

expense of bringing forward what has been term-| _ Doctor Dean, in his husbandry, has somewhat 
ed an Asparagus Bed. The fact is, that most simplified this matter, but not sufficiently. The 
works on agriculture, are so loaded with the re- proposed mode of placing at 6, 8 and 9 inches is 
quisites for a good bed, that it is not to be won-/ quite too near, The duration of 10 or 12 years, 
dered at that some repugnance is had, and somg|is a mistaken one; it lasts with us double that 
delay suffered in the undertaking. period. 

It is believed, that in our climate at least, most The management of the bed may be given in 
of the trouble and expense is needless; and that/a very few words. In the fall of the year, it Is 
a good and productive bed may be had in so cheap | important to cover it with horse mauure ; in the 
and simple a manner, that many who have been | spring it should be raked off and the bed lightly 
discouraged by the expense as well as the art and | forked over so as not to touch the roots. 
mystery of the process, will no longer be so in-| If the bed from frequent weeding becomeslow, 
fluenced. jit may be raised with dock-mud to advantage. 

But your readers have a right toexpect some | This produces no weeds, while the saline particles 
satisfactory reasons for this undertaking before | are favorable to its growth, Where this cannot 
they engage in it. be had, any rich loam may be taken, Three years 

The comparative results of several expefiments | is agreed in as the most eligible period of cutting. 
will be stated herein, and some few observations | No reason is perceived for supposing it a marine 
submitted to the good sense of your readers, that | plant. The lightness of the hull, containing the 
they may draw their own conclusions and govern | seed, often may place it at high water mark 
themselves accordingly. - where it may thiive well. 

One of my predecessors, in about 1765, from a Tam, &c, 
wish for the convenience of a good asparagus cena 
bed, as well as a strong impression of the diffi- FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 

i ving a good one set about it in om 
promo sii il YELLOW SPANISH CHERRY. 

By all report, there was trenching or deep dig-| _ Mr Eprrorn—In my communication to the 
ging, paving with bricks at the bottom, a layer | New England Farmer, (vol. viii. page 162,) I ob- 
of manure low down and much more dug into the | Served that ‘the Yellow Spanish Cherry, described 
soil. This certainly became a good bed, and it|in the valuable “Treatise” of Mr Prince, and 
was always so considered. which he had often highly recommended as a supe- 

In about 25 years, or 1790, its decay was very | rior fruit, 1 was inclined to believe was injured in 
observable, and it soon dwindled away to little or | the estimation of amateurs, by the name which 
nothing. |he had given to it. Every author that I had _ con- 

For some years, the privation was submitted to. Sulted, who described this cherry, said it was not 
But in about 1800, a new bed was made with | ef @ rich flavor, and being an indifferent bearer, was 
the same labor and expense, except the paving. | not much cultivated,’ ; ; ie) 
This too, proved a good bed. It lasted about the | Mr Prince in his reply to this article, (vol. viii, 
same tine with the preceding, and some 2 or 3 | page 290,) has not contradicted this statement by 
years since, was allowed to grow to grass. jany evidence beyond the limits of the Linnean 

About 12 years ago, whilst the last mentioned | Botanic Garden, where I supposed the error, if 
bed was in full bearing, 1 was led to think that ,any, to have originated. He merely quotes from 
much of the trouble might be avoided in the pro- | Miller to show that a cherry, bearing this name, 
cess and prepartion for its culture. A piece of | was cultivated so far back as the year 1716 ; and 
ground was taken on the same farm, of a deep further observes, that ‘in the American climate, 
rich soil. After a common corn crop was taken |the tree is of a strong, vigorous growth ; the frvsit 
off, the land was ploughed and manured in the remarkable for its beauty and size ; that there is no 
usual course. Holes were then dug 12 to 14 |cherry in the New York market which commanis 
inches in depth, and about the same dis- |s0 good a price, and that he has no cherry in his 
tance apart, and 2 or 3 shovels of compost ma- | collection which is so much admired.’ 
nure was mixed with a part of the earth. The Miller, (2d Edit. 1733,) who borrows his de- 





J. WELLES. 











roots of a year’s growth were then inserted at 'Scription from Tournefort, briefly observes that the 


| result has been equally favorable. The only differ- | 


It would seem here to be the | 


avd, but says the best kinds are the Kentish, the 
| Duke and the Lukeward. 

Forsyth, (7th Edit. p.78,) who is considered 
)the best authority in England at the present time, 
}says the * Yellow Spanish Cherry is of an oval 
|shape and amber color, Itis a sweet pleasant 
|fruit, but not of a rich flavor. It ripens in August 
and September, {two months later than the Yellow 
Spanish of Prince} but being an indifferent bearer 
(is not much cultivated.’ 

Is it not remarkable that a fruit which is spoken 
of in such indifferent terms, and hardly noticed in 
any Horticultural work of France or Great Britain, 
should, when transplanted into this country, be- 
come at once ‘distinguished for its beauty and 
size, superior to any in the market, wad the most 
admired in the collection of the Linnwan Botanic 
Garden,’ a garden comprising above 100 varieties 
of the Cherry, selected from almost every part of 
the globe ? 

Some time ago, I suggested my doubts as to the 
correctness of the nomenclature of this fruit, to 
an intelligent member of the New York Horticul- 
tural Society. He replied, without hesitation, 
that he believed the true name for the Yellow Span- 
ish Cherry of Prince, was the Grafion. Without, 
however, giving this asmy decided opinion, having 
only seen a colored drawiig of the Graffion, I 
will now compare the Yellow Spanish as described 
by Mr Prince, with the Graffion as described by 
some of the best authorities in Europe. 

The Yellow Spanish, (‘ treatise on Horticulture,’ 





page 28,) ‘isa Cherry of the largest size, and at 
the same time one of the most luscious, It is a 
variety of the Duke, of a straw color, dotted on one 


| side with small red spots, and, added to its fine qual- 


ity, it is a constant bearer.’ 
red next the sun. 

The Graffion, or Cerie Ambri¢e of Duhamel, (n. 
14, t. 11,)‘is alarge cherry, round at the head, 
but flattened at the other end; skin fine, a little 
thick ; whenexposed to the sun, of a bright red color, 
and on the shaded sides spotted or marbled with light 
red and yellow ; when covered by the leaves it is 
ie a yellow amber color over the greater part, and 
the rest bright red, and before ripening it is amber 
jallover. The flush a little transparent, white, 
sprinkled with whiter veins, and very slightly ting- 
ed with red under the skin next the sun ; the juice 
plentiful, sugary, and very excellent when fully 
ripe ; stone white, with a very small sharp point,’ 
(Forsyth, 7th Edit. p. 78.) 

Brookshaw, who has figured and described the 
Graffion in the ‘ Horticultural Repository,’ says ‘ the 
flavor is greatly superior to any other; the flesh 
has a pleasant firmness, and the stone is very small 
for the size of the fruit; it is a fine, handsome 
Cherry, of a beautiful rose tint on one side, and light 
yellow on the other ; it is atso finely speckled,’ 

So highly is the variety esteemed in Great Bri- 
tain, that Mr Knight produced the Black Eagle 
and Waterloo from the Graffion and May Duke, and 
the Elton from the Graffion and White heart. 


It has also a blush of 








These remarks are made not from any hostility 
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to an establishment which is the most extensive which, for the reasons just mentioned is not al- gathered into sheaves, but not bound, and the 


and valuable of its kind in our country, but from a, ways the case, are very liable to be damaged, and | leaves beaten off with a stick, 


desire that every variety of fruit should be called | 
by its right name. 
No person can be more aware of the importance | 
of preserving the true nomenclature of every va-_ 
riety of * herb, shrub, or tree,’ than the proprietors, 
of the Linnean Botawic Garden, 
Providence, April 12, 1830. A.FOSTER., | 
The Committee of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, consisting of Elias Phinney, Samuel 
Downer, Oliver Fiske, Robert Manning, and, 
Charles Senior, for offering and awarding prem- | 
ums upon Fruits, propose the following, viz : 


For the best Apples, not less than two do- 








zens, a premium of $4) 
For the best Summer Pears, not less than 

one dozen, $4 | 
For the best Autumn Pears, not less than 

one dozen, $4 | 
For the best Winter Pears, not less than | 

one dozen, $4) 
For the best Native Pears, not less than 

one dozen, $4 | 


For the best Peaches, not less than one doz. $4 | 


‘ ‘ Apricots,‘ ‘¢ . * ‘ $3 a deep green to a yellow, and the rising upon the 
‘ ‘ Nectarines‘ ‘ ‘6 ‘ $3 least agitation ofa vegetable dust from the Hemp. 
é ‘ Plums, * § ‘6 ‘ $3) The ripening of the crop is generally partial and 
‘ ‘ Cherries,‘ ‘ 6 6 ‘ $2) unequal in different parts of the same field; and 
‘ ‘ Nativedo‘ § 6 6 ‘ 2/regard ought to be paid to that circumstance in 
‘ ‘ Foreign Grapes, raised in open cutting it, taking such portions of it first as give 
ground, not less than three clusters, $3 \the strongest indications of ripeness. It is not 


For the best Native Grapes, not less than 


six clusters, $3 | of color in all the leaves, before the harvest com- 


For the best Gooseberries, not less than one _—| mences ; on the contrary, it is more advantageous 


quart, $@2\to commence when the change is only partial, 


For the best Strawberries, not less than one 
quart, $2 
The committee will attend at the Horticultural 
Hall of the Society, on Saturday of each week, 
during the season of Fruits, from eleven o’clock, 
A. M. to one P. M. to inspect such specimens as 
may be offered. Those fruits, for which a pre- 
mium is claimed, must be so designated, otherwise 

they will be considered as offered for exhibition, 
By order, E. PHINNEY, 


Chairman. 





From the Albany Argus. 


FOREIGN SEEDS. 

A strange prodilection for European seeds 
seems to prevail, for which I can assign no rea- 
sonable cause. The remark applies particularly 
to garden seeds. I was under the influence of 


this infatuation myself, until repeated disappoint- | 


ments cured me of my folly, and led me to reflect 
upon the comparative value of American and for- 
eign seeds. My reflections led to these results: 

1. That the American climate is better adapt- 
ed to mature seeds than that of Britain, from 
whence they are generally imported, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of those belonging to the brassi- 
ca or cabbage family. 

2. That we are more liable to be imposed 
upon in the purchase of foreign than of native 
seeds. The American seedsman has a character 
at stake, and is liable to be merced in damages, if 
he sells bad seeds or those that are not genuine. 
The foreigner who sells seeds to us is but little 
affected by either of these considerations. 

3. Foreign seeds, if fresh when shipped, 


the germinating principle destroyed by the h:at 
and moisture of the vessel in which they are 
brought across the Atlantic. 

Neither the melon, cucumber, kidney bean, nor 
many of the finer annual flowers, such as balsams, 
coxcombs, marygolds, &c. ripen their seeds in the 
open ground in England. Why then prefer these 
immature productions to the seeds which our cli- 
mate ripens in high perfection? Why not en- 
courage the home industry of the gardener as well 
as of the manufacturer? I ask those who have 
made the experiment, have a quarter of the flow- 
er and other small seeds, ‘imported from Lon- 
don,’ ever grown under your care ? . 





ON THE CULTURE OF HEMP. 
[Continued from page 306.] 
SECTION 6. 

Time and manner of Harvesting. 

The fitness of Hemp for the knife must be de- 
termined by its appearance, and not by the length | 
of time it has been growing, or the season of the! 
year. The indications of a fitness for cutting or 
pulling, are a change in the color of the leaf, from 


necessary or proper to wait for a decided change 


|and as scon as the dust spoken of, begins to rise, 
or is produced by agitating the Hemp with a stick 
‘or the hand. In Kentucky, the practice of cut- 
| ting Hemp has in a great measure superseded the 
| old practice of pulling it by the roots, and isfound 
'to be generally preferable ; being less laborivus, 
_and rendering the Hemp better and easier to han- 
\dle. The operation is performed with a knife, 
| (commonly called a Hemp hook,) made somewhat 
\in the shape of a sickle, but heavier, and not so 
long, and having a smooth and sharp edge. Some 
|preter the cradle, where the evenness of the 
|ground will admit of its use. The common sythe 
for cutting Hemp, is also used to advantage. The 
| Sythe is pointed to, and swung in towards the field, 


If water rotting 

is intended, it is then bound into moderately small 

bundles, by means of bands at each end, is car- 

ried in general to a pond or pit of standing water, 
being there deposited bundle upon bundle in a di- 

rect and crossing manner, so as to form what is 

generally called a bed of Hemp. When it has 
been piled to such a thickness as the depth of the 
water will admit, which some suppose can hardly 
be of too great a depth, though five or six feet are 
the most usual depths, the whole mass is louded 
with pieces of heavy wood or with stone, until it 
is completely immersed. When it has remained 
in this state long enough to be sufficiently rotted, 
it is taken out, and spread in the sun against a 
fence or a slope of the earth, or on a plain spot 
which is free from moisture, and occasionally turn- 
ed. When the hemp is well dried, it is again tied 
up to be carried home, where it is kept in a dry 
place till itis broken out, In order to ascertain 
with ease and certainty when the Hemp is immers- 
ed in water, is sufficiently rotted, take a bundle of 
the same kind, and sink it by the side of the main 
body of Hemp that is rotting. ‘This bundle may 
be taking out and tried after a few days, as often 
as once a day. When the bark detaches itself 
from the wood, or a separation appears easy, the 
Hemp is supposed to be rotted enough.  Artifi- 
ciai pits for rotting Heinp, may in some situations, 
be made to advantage where they can be supplied 
by a small stream of water; and here it may be 
necessary to remark that very little difference is 
mad *, by Hemp growers, between standing or mo- 
dera ely running waters; only that stagnant wa- 
ter makes softer hemp, but not so bright 
and saleable. If dew rotting is intended, the 
hemp is taken from the ground, and set up in 
stacks of from three to five feet in diameter at the 
ground, and tied closely together at the tops, so as 
to prevent them from falling: the middle of the 
stack is left hollow to give it air near the earth. 
It is then suffered to stand until perfectly dry, 
when it is separated and bound into small sheaves, 
and putinto stacks or ricks, and secured by a co- 
vering of boards or straw, to secure it from get- 
ting wet in the interior of the stack. It can, howev- 
er, be so stacked asto be secured from water, with- 
out any other covering than a thatch of hemp, but 
'some skill to be acquired only by practice is neces- 
‘sary to do it well. It remains in the stack until 
the season of rotting arrives, which is from Sep- 





leaving the standing I!emp on the left of the mow- 
er as he proceeds forward, instead of throwing the 
/sythe ont from the field, as when mowing grass. 
, A boy goes before the sythe and bears the top of 
the Hemp in towards the field with a small pole, 
so that as the Hemp is cut it falls from the pole 
and rests in a bearing position against the stand- 
ing Hemp. The mower is followed by a man 
whose business is to gather the Hemp, and spread 
,it on the ground. This method of cutting Hemp, 
will, in all probability, be found to be the most ad- 
vantageous to the farmer, as very few of our far- 
mers are without sythes, or ignorant of their use ; 
and in addition to this, two men and a boy can go 
| over more ground, and with greater ease in the 
same time, than can be gone over by the common 
process of pulling or cutting with a Hemp hook. 
As the Hemp is cut or pulled, it is spread upon the 
ground from which it is taken, and permitted to 
remain there until the leaves are well wilted, and 
will easily separate from the stalks. It is then 








tember to February, Jt is then taken down and 
| spread out, (on grass if to be had,) as equally as 
|possible, and exposed to the weather until it is 
| found to be ready for the brake. Care must be taken 
to take the hemp up as soon as it is sufficiently rot- 
ted, or loss will be sustained. If, however, it should 
be found at any time to be injured by too long ex- 
posure, it should not be thrown away, but again 
stacked, and brought to the brake the succeeding 
year, when it will be found to have regained its 
strength, if not absolutely rotted before taken up. 
When ready for the brake, it is taken from the 
ground, and stacked in small stacks, as in the first 
instance after cutting, and then broke out on brakes 
made on the plan of the common flax brake, but 
much larger, say from five to six feet in length, ha- 
ving the slats much deeper and wider apart, and 
wider in proportion to the head of the brake, than 
the flax brake. With sucha brake, a good hand 
will brake one hundred pounds in a day in Febru- 
ary ; and some hands will brake more. Where 
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the culture of hemp is carried on to a great extent, 
machines for breaking, are used to advantage ; but 
where the hemp growing is limited, the expense of 
the machine is too great to justify its use. Hemp, 
either water or dew rotted, may if necessary, pre- 
vious to breaking, be dried by fire similar to flax, 
This method of fire drying, is reduced to practice, 
within a few miles of Columbus, in the following 
manner: A kiln is introduced into a small out- 
house, which kiln is made either of brick or stone, 
and plastered over in such a manner, that no sparks 
are permitted to escape within the house. The 
fuel that supplies the kiln, is put in from the out- 
side of the house, and the smoke passing through 
the kiln is conveyed off by means of a chimney 
on the opposite side of the same. The hemp de- 
signed to be broken, is placed on the scaffolds at a 
reasonable distance above the kiln, and there per- 
mitted to remain until perfectly dried. It is then 
taken out to some suitable place and broken. If 
the fibre, by this process of drying, should become 
too brash to justify the immediate application of 
the brake, it will, by the exposure to the air, in a 
short time, be sufficiently elastic without affecting 
the stem. The advantages of this method of dry- 
ing hemp are apparent : first, from the facility and 
speed of separating the fibre from the stem: se- 
condly, from the fact that any kind of weather, ei- 
ther wet or dry, is equally suitable for breaking. 
Hands practising this plan of drying, break with 
ease the quantity above spoken of, per day. 
[To be concluded.} 
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Our readers will learn with regret, from a 
preceding column, that our able, liberal, intelli- 
gent and indefatigable correspondent General H. 
A. S. DEARBORN proposes “ retiring for a season” 
from the pursuits of a scientific, to those of a 
practical Horticulturist. Our grateful acknow- 
ledgements and best wishes will attend him in 
either department. We hope he will not be un- 
mindful that his mental efforts will be of more 
value to the public than manual operations or 
those under his personal superintendence can _ be. 
That the whole territory of the United States may 
be benefited by horticultural science, when dif- 
fused by the power of the press, while the fruits 
of the labors of tne mere practical gardener are 
comparatively scanty, limited and evanescent. 





The article on “ Asparacus,” with which this 
paper commences, from the Hon. Joun WEL Es, 
contains information of great practical importance. 
This most wholesome of esculents has hitherto 
been too expensive an article for common con- 
sumption, but Mr Welles’ mode of culture may 
make it as cheap and plentiful as it is healthy and 
delicious. 


IMPROVED BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

We learn with much satisfaction that Mr 
Sanprorp Howarp is about to introduce into 
Maine some cattle of the most celebrated English 
breeds. The animals, (which we saw in Beston, 
when on the point of embarking,) are one Bull, 4 
years old, half Improved Durham, short horns, 
one fourth Bakewell, and one fourth native. One 
Bull 2 1-2 years old, one half Improved Durham 
short horns, one fourth Hereford, one eighth Bake- 
well, and one eighth native. One Cow, half Hol- 











derness, by Mr Parsons’ imported bull, and one 
half Bakewell. They were raised by the Hon. 
Joun We tes of Boston ; and appeared to pos- 
sess the points which are considered as indicative 
of excellence in animals of their species. They 
were destined for Hallowell, and will afford to 
Farmers in that vicinity a fine opportunity to im- 
prove their stock, and add materially to the value 
of the prime products of agriculture. 


Since the above was in type we have received 

the following 
ComMMUNICATION. 

The improvement of our breed of cattle, all 
must consider as advancing in no small degree the 
substantial interests of the country. The advan- 
tageous crosses that have been had from the intro- 
duction of the valued races of Europe cannot be 
doubted. The power of the Ox and its superior 
contribution to the barrel is admitted. Of the 
milch properties, some difference of opinion may 
be entertained. All we can say is there are some 
extraordinary instances of product in this particu- 
lar ; and if experience in England can be relied on, 
there is room for expectation likewise in this res- 
pect. 

We were led to these observations by viewing 
some fine animals, which Mr Sanprorp Howarp 
was about to ship to Maine, to place on an estate, 
of which he is about te take charge, owned by 
Besamin Vaucuan Esq. whose agricultural com- 
munications have been very valuable. 

Mr Howarp procured this stock of the Hon. 
Joun Wet es, of Dorchester. One of them par- 
takes of the Denton and Colebs blood, and is of 
fine size and figure. The other is a cross of tke 
Hereford, on the above stock. This latter carries 
the deep red color, with the white and spotted face, 
so peculiar to the race, is smaller, and of a more 
compact form. We, as well as others, who have 
viewed them, are well pleased with both of these 
animals, and cannot but wish success to those, 
whose labors appear so well directed. 


Transactions of the Esser Agricultural Society, 
1829.—A kind friend has favored us with a pain- 
phlet of 88 pages. royal Svo. entitled: Esser 
Agricultural Society. Reports of Committees, and 
Premiums awarded in 1829; and alist of Pre- 
miums offered in 1830 ; with Remarks and Hints to 
Farmers, &c. Pamphlet No. IX, 1829. Published 
by order of the Society.” We have not yet had 
time to give this work a thorough perusal, but 
from a cursory view, we should pronounce it a 
valuable publication, which every New England 
Farmer would find for his interest to read with 
attention, and make its precepts rules for his 
practice in conducting his agricultural operations. 
The Essex Agricultural Society’s Transactions 
for a number of years have been shedding light 
on the paths of the Husbandman, and their efforts 
deserve the thanks of every practical farmer, as 
well as a grateful community. We shall give fur- 
ther notice of this publication in our succeeding 
numbers, 


QUERY RESPECTING MULBERRY TREES. 

A correspondent who signs “ A Subscriber,” 
and dates Portland, wishes for information res- 
pecting the East India Mulberry tree, whether it 
be a clean tree; whether the soil should be rich 
loam, or whether it will thrive in a light sand ; 
whether it would be valuable to shade and adorn 
the streets of Portland, &c. To these inquiries 
we reply briefly : 








The writer of the article “ Sitx,” in The New 
“Imerican Gardener, states that “the white Mul- 
berry tree thrives in all soils and situations, and 
will grow very rank, and full of leaves on low 
moist ground ; but the food it affords in such situ- 
ations is very inferior and apt to disorder worms, 
A warm loam, even if gravelly, will give leaves of 
the best quality. The trees may be planted near 
buildings, for shade, or in a yard,” &c. Other 
writers likewise recommend this tree as_particu- 
larly valuable for shade ; and we are assured that 
it is remarkable for itscleanliness. Its hardihood 
is tested by its enduring to be stripped of its leaves, 
a kind of treatment which would destroy almost 
any other vegetable production. 

Plants of the common white Mulberry may be 
had of Mr J. B. Russell, New-England Farmer 
Office, No. 52, North Market street, Boston. 
Those of the Morus Multicaulis, or Chinese Mul- 
berry, which are said to be preferred in France, 
to all other varieties, (as we are informed by Dr 
Pascalis, in the 2d vol. of The Silk Culturist, page 
89,) may be obtained of Mr A. Parmentier, of 
Brooklyn, Long Island, or Mr Prince, 


The advantage of sow.ng Peas in circles in 
stead of straight rows.—It is a great error in those 
persons who sow the rows of tall growing peas 
close together. It is much better in all those 
sorts which grow six or eight feet high, to have 
only one row and then leave a bed ten or twelve 
feet wide for onions, carrots or any crops which 
do not grow tall. 

The advantages which will be derived are that 
the peas will not be drawn upso much; be stron- 
ger; will flower much nearer the ground, and in 
wet weather can be more easily gathered without 
wetting you. 

But instead of sowing peas in straight rows, if 
you will form the ground into circles of three feet 
diameter, with a space of two feet between each 
circle, in a row thirty feet long, you will have 
six circles of peas, each nine feet; in all fifty-four 
feet of peas, instead of thirty on the same extent 
of ground, 

If you want more than one row of circles leave 
a bed ten or twelve feet before you begin another. 

For the very tall sorts four feet circles will af- 
ford more room for the roots to grow in, and care 
must be taken, by applying some slender twigs or 
strings to prevent the circles from joining each 
other.— Repertory of Arts. 


Bricguton Marxet—Monday, April 19. 
(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot ) 

At Market this day, 215 Beef Cattle, including 
17 unsold last week, 11 Stores, 18 Cows and 
Calves, 20 Working Oxen, 20 Sheep and 516 
Swine. About a fair supply of Beef Cattle for 
the season. , 

Prices—Beef Cattle, extra, at $53.a5 374; 
good, $5 a 54; middling, $4 67 a 484; thin, 425 
a 450. Stores-—no sales. Working Oxen—not 
much doing. Cows and Calves—several sales at 
$18 a25. Sheep—prices not noticed. Swine— 
trade brisk ; one entire lot ordinary, at 4 cents; 1 
do at 44; selected lots at 47 a 5 cents; at retail 
5 a 6 cents quick, 


Prices of Wool.—Saxony has of late years ta- 
ken the lead of Spain, in the quantity of wool ex- 
ported to this country, prices have been and still 
are very low, but the latest accounts intimate that 
they are on the rise. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
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FRUIT MARKET OF PARIS. 

Mr Fessenpen—Having closed the last rural 
year, and finding the new opening most beniguly 
upon us, it becomes necessary to devote my time, 
to the various duties of a practical gardener, and I 
must, therefore, endeavor to verify the correctness 
of theory, by the union of the science and art of 
Horticulture. But in retiring, for a season, from 





cestors oetd, —that the best manure for the field 
was the eye of the proprietor.’ * 

When it ig seen, how pleasing, useful, impor- 
tant and extensive, are the various relations of 
Horticulture ; how intimately they are connected 
with our domestic comforts and enjoyments ; how 
essential to the prosperity of the great branches 
of national industry, it is impossible, that it should 
ve longer neglected, in any section of the United 





States. The intelligent patriot, the enterprizing and 





those interesting pursuits, which have beguiled 
the hours and cheered the gloom of winter, I send 
you an extract, containing an animated Review of 
the Fruit Market of Paris. 

In order to show the kinds and prices of the 
fruits there offered fur sale, during each month of 
the year, and to enable us to compare them, as_ to 
name, character, value, and the relative estimation 
in which the various species are held, as well as 
their periods of maturation, with those presented 
in our market. I have prepared and subjoined a 
price current, from the Mercuriales, furnished by 
M. Masson, and published monthly, in the Annales 
D’Horticulture. That it may quadrate with his 
Review,—of which it is the complement, I have 
commenced the horticultural year with April, and 
closed it with March. 

With the intelligence and experience of other na- 
tions, and the gratifying results, which have already 
been produced in this country, to encourage and 
direct us, in our labors, we may soon realize the 
advantages and enjoy the beauties of every de- 
partment of horticulture, It is only necessary 
that the spirit of inquiry and zeal for improvement, 
which has happily been evinced in many parts of 
the Union, should become general, among the 
opulent proprietors, and independent. cultivators of 
the soil. Information and example are only required 
to accomplish this, and to insure complete success ; 
they will remove that too common prejudice, that 
gardeus are costly and useless appendages,—re- 
quiring vast expenditures and immense labor ; but 
so far from this being the case, there is not a far- 
mer,—not an owner of an acre of land, who will 
not be enriched, by devoting a portion of their 
disposable industry to the tillage of a Garden. 
They may all find many hours, which can be thus 
profitably and pleasantly employed. Personal 
attention, with judicious arrangements, for the 
prudential management of their rural affairs and 
domestic economy, will accomplish much : this is 
beautifully illustrated by Pliny. 

‘Caius Furius Cresinus, an emancipated slave, 
having obtained, from his very small estate, much 
larger crops than his more wealthy neighbors 
from their vast domains, they became so envious, 
that they accused him of employing enchant- 
ments, to attract into his grounds the products of 
their fields.’ 

‘ Having been summoned before the people, by 


emulous, the amateur, and economist, will cheer- 
fully cooperate, by precept, example and patro- 
nage, to give efficiency to those modern institu- 
tions, which have been expressly founded, for its 
promotion and encouragement. 

How many of the most valuable products of 
Agriculture were first introduced, and their quali- 
ties tested in the Garden? The Apple and Pear, 
the Peach and Cherry, the Orange and the Date, 
the Vine and the Olive, the Coffee and the Mul- 
berry trees,—the common and the Sweet Potato, 
—rivalling the bounteous present of Ceres, as well 
as numerous legumes and many other plants, 
which now constitute the chief and most valuable 
crops of the farmer, were there first acclimated 
and subjected to culture. If, therefore, says the 
learned and eloquent Poiteau, ‘we would is- 
cend to the origin of Agriculture, it is in the Gar- 
den that her cradle will be found ; and there, like 
the young Hercules, she first tried her powers, and 
prepared, like him, to cverrun the world, and 
which, in a more effectual manner than that hero, 
she speedily cleared of monsters, and bestowed 
upon man the laws of civilization.’ 

Radiant in perpetual youth and beauty ; and 
embracing within her extensive realm the lovely 
dominions of Flora and Pomona, Horticulture has 
received the voluntary homage of every age and 
nation. Crowned by the ancients, and honored 
by all Europe, will not the affluent citizens of this 
Republic, gladly receive, and magnificently enter- 
tain, this beneficent and peaceful conqueror of the 
earth ?—Will not the hardy cultivators of the soil, 
be eager to invite and welcome her instructive and 
delightful visitations, within the precincts of their 
humble, yet independent and happy establish- 
ments. 

Who is there, from jocund childhood to vener- 
able old age, that does not admire the lovely at- 
tributes of this divinity, and acknowledge the 
moral influence of her sceptre. By day, we walk 
forth amidst her umbrageous avenues, refreshing 
fountains and enameled lawns, and recollect, with 
contrite hearts, our decadence from those exalted 
virtues, which rendered Eden the symbol of Hea- 
ven ere from thence, our humbled parents, 





‘With wandering steps and slow, 
Took their solitary way ;’ 





and during the stillness and silence of evening, 


Spurius Albinus, Curale Edile, and being fearful of | when the dewy air is redolent with the fragrance 


condemnation, he introduced into the Forum, as 
the tribes prepared to vote, his robust and well 
clad family, and all bis agricultural implernents,— 
his heavy mattocks, his ponderous plough-shares, 
and his well fed oxen ; and then exclaimed, “ Be- 
holi! Roman Citizens, my magic ; but I am still 
unable to show you, or bring into the Market- 
place, my studies, my constant vigilance, and my 
fatiguing labors.” Secarcely had he concluded, 
when he was absolved, by public acclamation,’ 
‘It is labor and not expense, in which the per- 
fection of cultivation depends ; therefore our an- 


of a thousand flowers, our chastening reminiscen- 
ces, are of the momeitous scenes, in the conse- 
crated Gardens of Gethsemane, and of the just 
and generous Arimathean. 

If Ihave induced one individual to plant a 
tree, cultivate a flower, or put a single seed into 
the ground,—or have ever encouraged the dispo- 
sition to do so, I shall be richly rewarded, for my 
feeble efforts, to excite an interest, favorable to 
rural ecomomy. 





* Pliny, Lib. xviii C. vi. 





With sincere thanks, fur your kind attentions 
to my communications, and the best wishes for 
your prosperity and happiness, 

I offer friendly salutations. 
Brinley Place, 4 H. A. S. DEARBORN. 
April 14, 1830. { 
EXTRACT NO. XVIII, 
From the Annales D’ Horticulture. 
Review of the Fruit and Leguminous Markets of 
Paris.—By M. Masson, Commissary General. 


To form an idea of the products, with which 
Horticulture enriches the market of Paris, and of 
their succession, during the year, it is necessary to 
commence the examination of the market, with 
the latter part of March, and first fifteen days of 
April. At this epoch, although there are still to 
be seen, on the stalls of some of the fruiterers, 
fruits of the greatest beauty, but preserved at 
great expense, the market is almost naked. A few 
baskets of indifferent apples, which seem to bear 
the sad livery of winter, are here and there 
exposed. 

Suddenly, some bunches of asparagus appear ; 
it is the signal of joy and hope. The next day, 
if the weather is in the least favorable, double the 
quantity arrives ; and in a short time, the plain of 
Saint-Ouen furnishes a daily supply. During this 
period it is dear, more especially, if the tempera- 
ture of the season is adverse ; but it is necessary 
that it should bring a high price, to sustain and 
encourage this species of culture, which consti- 
tutes the wealth of Saint-Ouen, and some other 
communes, in the environs of Paris. 

In the month of May, the asparagus of Orleans 
arrives: then the supply is ample, and the price 
so low, that the consumption becomes universal ; 
but the increase of temperature abridges the 
duration of the crop; it scarcely ever continues 
beyond the month of May; but the appearance 
of green peas prevents this from being regretted. 

While green peas garnish another market, 
White-hearts, and the early cherries announce the 
return of fruits. 

At the same time, Montreuil, Bagnolet, Romain- 
ville, on the one side, and Fontenay-aux-Roses 
and the environs, on the other, send immense 
quantities of Strawberries, Raspberries, and espe- 
cially the Pine-apple Strawberry, whose beauty 
and perfume delight the senses of vision and 
smell, Gooseberries and currants are added to 
these fruits, and form, with all the varieties of 
cherries, a full supply, during the months of June 
and July. It is not uncommon, in favorabie years, 
to see from eight to twelve hundred carts, laden 
with the fruits of the season, erter the market 
during one night between eleven and three o’clock. 

At the end of July, red fruits are still abundant, 
and already the apricot and Prune de Monsieur, 
have replaced such as have disappeared. Even 
at this time, the early Mignonne Peach appears, 

At this period the market offers a most delight- 
ful spectacle, from the number, beauty, and rich- 
ness of the products with which it is filled. The 
figs alone form a picture by themselves. The 
thousands of little baskets of this fruit, sent from 
the commune of Argenteuil and the neighborhood, 
are arranged as upon stages, along the steps, of 
the fountain, which embellishes and refreshes the 
market, 

In August, there does not remain any of the 
red fruits, save the Strawberry and Raspberry ; 





but their places have been supplied by pyramids 
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of Peaches from Montreuil and Bagnotet ; with 
these, paniers of Green Gages tastefully arranged 
arrive, to dispute their claim with the consumers. 

Then is recognized the great superiority of the 
products of those two communes ; peaches and 
plums come from many other places ; but the eye 
of the experienced consumer decides, without dif- 
ficulty, int favor of the products of the two first. 
It is not only for fruits, that the culures of Mon- 
treuil and Bagnolet are distinguished ; my other 
reports have represented, how far the horticultural 
industry of the inhabitants have been extended. 

At the same time that the market is enriched, 
and glitters in all its splendor, with the most beau- 
tiful stone fruits, it affords, to the less wealthy com- 
moners an immense quantity of inferior species, 
at very low prices, 

There arrive almost at the same time the Blan- 
quet, Deux-tettes, and the Epargue Pears, and 
the Rambour and Pigeon Apples. 

During the same period, the Cantelope, and 
other melons abound. There is no doubt that 
this culture amounts to more thau two millions of 
francs, in Paris. In the space of two months, 
thisenormous sum passes from the hands of the 
consumers to those of the gardeners, 

The peach has disappeered, and fine plums are 
no more seen towards the end of September ; they 
are immediately replaced by the Beurre, Doyenné, 
Mouille-Bouche, Rouselet, D’Angleterre and some 
other pears of the season, to which are joined the 
early grapes. 

In October grapes begin to arrive in abundance ; 
but the superb Chasselas de Thomery merits pre- 
eminence, from the care which its culture re- 
quires, and the intelligence with which it is di- 
rected. 

The cultivation of the Chasselas is very pro- 
ductive ; and we see with pleasure that it is ex- 
tending, and that ultimately it will be sufficiently 
so, particularly in Montreuil, as to produce a ri- 
valry with Thomery, most favorable to the consu- 
mers. The cultivators, undoubtedly, should be 
liberally paid for their care and industry; but 56 
cents for two pounds and a half of grapes is an 
exorbitant price, and mest excite competition. 
M. le Comte D’Issoncourt, has commenced the 
cultivation of grapes, at Bagnolet, on a large scale. 
He supplied the market, in October last, with a 
considerable quantity of good Chasselas grapes, 
He has, indubitably, imitators. 

In the same month with the grapes, appear the 
Crasanne, Beurre, Deyenné, and especially the 
Messire Jean pears, in abundance. Apples of the 
first quality begin to come in; it is in anticipation, 
itis true, but the high price brings them forward. 

To the melons, have succeeded the cucumbers, 
girkins, and other vegetables used as pickles, in 
great quantity ; twelve or fifteen hundred baskets 
of these are ranged daily in two lines, in the street 
Aux Fers. 

During this rich period of August, September, 
and October, a large number of sacks of walnuts 
are brought in, whose kernels in the two first 
months, sharpen the taste of the epicure, and in 
the third, these nuts, still green, are not less the 
ornament of our tables. 

November still preserves many Chasselas grapes, 
the pers of the preceding month, and introduces 
the Martin-sec, St Germain, many excellent apples 
and the small chestnuts of the environs. Toward 
the end of this month, the large chestnuts of 


i dwarf trees. 


and, with the walnuts, are abundant until the 
month of March. Nothing is to be said of the 
hazelnut ; but few are seen in the market, and 
those of asmall kind, 

In December, pears and apples abound ; the 
Catillat pear renders this mouth remarkable : wal- 
nuts and chestnuts occupy a large space; but in 
the monotony of the market, the presence of win- 
ter is recognized. One is however indemnified by 
the sight of these brilliant apples raised upon 
This culture appears to be extend- 
ing, and the high price of the fruit will amply 
reward the cultivator for his labors, 

In January, the Bon-Chretien and St Gertnain 
pears hold the first rank, but in small quantities, 
and at very high prices ; it is this which makes us 
regret that the Virgouleuse, Royal D’Hiver, and 
Colmar are not seen in the market. 

The arrivals of apples are sustained and are 
reinforced by supplies brought in boats, when the 
temperature is sufficiently mild to allow it. 

In February and March, the quantities of these 
products are seen daily to diminish. Some small 
baskets of good pears arrive, to be contrasted 
with the sad appearance of the market, which 
would be almost naked, if the apples brought in 
boats, and some from Mans, with a few sacks of 
walnuts and chestnuts did not appear, to give a 
little reliefto the scene. The nakedness is almost 
complete inthe month of April. 

When the last boat load of apples is landed, 
which usually happens before the middle of May, 
the retailers of the Fruit Market, ceremoniously 
bear a May-poie, elegantly decorated, to the Ial- 
leaux Drops, and place it upon the balcony of that 
edifice. Thisis the signal of that which they call 
in their language, the Renouveau, or the New Sea- 
son; it is tte enunciation of the last and first fa- 
vors of nature, and itis rare, that the erection of 
the May-pole does not coincide with the arrival of 
the first strawberries, cherries, and green peas. 
The prices of Fruits in the Market of Paris for 

each month in the year, extracted from the Reports 

of M. Masson, Commissary General for 1828 

and 1829. 


The prices are in francs and hundredths. The 
franc is equal to 18% cents. The first column 
shows the prices of the best qualities of the vari- 
ous kinds of fruits, and the second of the mid- 


dling. 
APRIL, 
Apples, Calville blanc, per 100, 100, 100 
de bateau, or those brought 
in boats . Tt »*2 
Pears, Bon Chretien ‘¢ 40, 165 
St Germain ‘ 140, 20 
Catillac . my. 
Strawberries, Four Seasons, per bas- 
ket of 30 2, 1,50 
MAY. 
Apples, Calville blanc per 100,100, 20. 
Reinette franche ‘ 60, 30. 
de bateau $ 15, 8. 
Api ‘+ 20, 15. 
Pears, Bon Chretien ‘ 100, 20. 
St Germain ‘ 150, 30, 
Cherries, common per cornet 1,50 0,75 
Gooseberries, per quart 1,25 0,25 
Strawberries, per basket 10, 1,50 


JUNE. 





Haute-Vienné, Creuse, Cher, &c, begin to arrive, 


Pears, De Madeline, per 100, 25, = 15. 





per 100, 40, 


Apricots, 20 

Cherries, per basket, 10, 4 

English, ‘ 6, 1 

common, ‘ 4, 2 

Gooseberries, ‘ 3, 2 

Currants, 6 6, 3 

Raspberries, per little basket, 2, 1 
Strawberries, Four Seasons, ‘ 1,50 = ,50 

Montreuil, ‘ 1,50 
Pine-apple, ‘ 1,25 1 
JULY, 

Walnuts, kernels of, per 100, ,85° ,75 

Almonds, per basket 10, 5 

Apples, Rambour, per 100, 12, 8 

Pigeon, ‘+ 1, 8 

Pears, Blanquet ‘ 20, 1 

Madeline, ‘ 25, 10 

Epargue, ‘ 30, 8 

Peaches per basket of 8, 16, 2 

Apricots, unripe, per 100, 18, 6 

Ripe ‘ 20, 12 

Peach ‘ 50, 20 

Plums, Mousieur, ‘ 12, 6 

Green Gage, ‘ 20, 15 

St Catherine, per basket, 5, 3 
Cherries, ‘ 3, 2,50 
Bigarreaux, ‘ 3, 2,50 

English, ‘ 5, 1 

Montmorency, ‘ 4, 2 
Common, ‘ 2,50 1,50 

Griotte, ‘ 7? «i 

Figs, white per 100 46. 32 
Mulberries, per little basket, 4, 1,50 


Grapes, Madeline, per pound, 12, 3 
Common black, ‘ 3, 2 
Gooseberries, per basket, 8, 1,50 
Currants, ‘ 3, 2 
Black, per cwt, 10, 7 
Raspberries, per little basket, 2,50 1 
Strawberries, Four Seasons ¢ 1,50 0,75 
Montreuil, ‘ 2,50 2 
Pine-apples, apiece, 18, 12 
AUGUST. 
Walnuts, kernels,(!) per sack, 10, 6 
green,(?) ‘ 5, 4 
Hazelnuts per basket, 10, 4 
Almonds per 100, 4, 8 
Apples, Rambour, $ 12, 4 
Pigeon ‘ 12, 6 
Pears, Deux tettes ‘ 10, 7 
Blanquet é 15, 6 
Madeline é 18, 10,50 
Epargne ‘ 20, 8 
Beurre 6 30, 20 
D’ Angleterre é ll, 8 
Doyenne é 20, 15 
Peaches, ‘ 30, 9 
Nectarines ‘ 25, 15 
Apricots ; 40, 25 
Peach $ 50, 20 
Plums, Monsieur, ¢ 6, 3 
Damas violet per basket, 3, 2 
Mirabelle ‘ 6, 4 
Green Gage per 100, 10, 3 
Gage, Violet, ‘ 10, 3 
St Catherine per basket, 4, 2,50 
St Julien ' 3,50 2,50 
Figs, White per 100 6, 3 
Violet, per basket 6, 5 





(1)—(2). The Walnutis eaten in Europe, as soon as 
the kernels are formed, and are most esteemed in this 
green state. It is the Juglans Regla, or Asiatic. 
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Mulberries, per basket, 

Barberries, per cwt. 

Corelberries, per basket, 

Grapes, Madeline, per pound, 
common black, per wae, 
Chasselas, 

Raspberries, per litte basket, 

Strawberries, Four Seasons, ‘ 


SEPTEMBER. 
Walnuts, per sack, 
Hazelnuts, per basket, 
Apples, Rambour, 
Pigeon, $ 
Calville, ‘ 
Calville Rouge, ‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


per 100 


Reinette, Canada, 
Francatu, 
Capendu, per basket, 
Pears, Deux Tettes, per 100 
Epergne, 
Rousselet, 
Bon Chretien D’Eté, 
Beurre, 
Beurre D’Angleterre, 
Doyenne, 
Quinces, 
Peaches, 
Plums, Damas Violet, 
per basket, 
Violet Green Gage, per 100, 
St Catharine, per eae, 
St Julien, 
Figs, White, per 100, 
Violet, ‘ 
Mulberries, per basket, 
Barberries, per cwt. 
Corelberries, per basket, 
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Grapes, de Madeline, _ per basket, 
common black, ‘ 
Chasselas, ‘ 
Muscat, ‘ 

Raspberries, ‘ 

Strawberries, Four Seasons, < 


OCTOBER. 

Chestnuts, common, per sack, 

de Berri, per cwt. 

Walnuts, green, per sack, 

dry, per cwt. 

Apples, various, 

Rambour, 
Chataignier, 
Calville, 

e Rouge, 

‘ Blanc, 
Reinette, Canada, 
Francatu, 

Api, 

Pears, various, 

Deux tettes, 
Beurre, 

D’ Angleterre, 
Doyenné, 
Sucre Vert, 
Messire Jean 
Mouille-bouche, 

i Chaumontel, 

Crassane, 
Martin-sec, 
St Germain, 
Virgouleuse, 
Catillac, 

Quinces, 


per 100, 
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3, 2 
30, 25 
3, 2,50 
4, 2 
6, 3 
4, 3 
1,50 1 
1,50 1 
8, 4 
7, 4 
6, 3 
10, 6 
20, 10 
20, 10 
15, 8 
6, 3 
5, 4 
4 
20, 10 
5, 3 
40, 20 
20, 10 
.-2 
20, 7 
20, 10 
40, 15 
40, 15 
4, 2 
15, 6 
5, 3 
4, 2 
6, 3 
5, 4 
2, 1,50 
30, 25 
3, 2 
6, 4 
5, 8 
2,50 1 
5, 3 
3, 2 
1,50 0,75 
4, 24 
18, 16 
15, 6 
15, 12 
30, 4 
10, 5 
10, 6 
25, 6 
20, 12 
25, 8 
20, 10 
12, 6 
10, 6 
40, 6 
8, 4 
30, 10 
10, 5 
20, 10 
10, 4 
10, 5 
10, 4 
8, 4 
40, 10 
10, 6 
25, 8 
12, 5 
20, 8 
30, 12 


Figs, white, 
Violet, 
Barberries, per pound, 


per 100, 


ordinary black, é 


Strawberries, per basket, 
Pine Apples, 


NOVEMBER. 
Chestnuts, common, per sack, of 
10 Ibs. 
de Berri, per cwt. 

Walnuts, dry, per cwt. 

Apples, various, per 100, 
Chataignier, ‘ 
Calville, 

‘ - Rouge, 
‘ Blane, 
Reinette de Paradis, 
‘ Franche, 
‘ de Canada, 
Francatu, 
Capendu, 
Api, 
Pears, varivus, 
Doyenné, 
Bergamote, 
Sucre Vert, 
Messire-Jean, 
Chaumontel, , 
Crassane, 
Martin-sec, 
St Germain, 
Virgouleuse, 
Catillac, 

Quinces, 

Medlars, 

Figs, white, 

violet, 

Barberries, per pound, 

Grapes, Madeline, per basket, 
common black, ‘ 
Chasselas Frontinac, ‘ 
Muscat, ‘ 

Strawberries, Four Seasons, 

Pine Apples, apiece, 
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DECEMBER. 


Chestnuts, large, per an 
Walnuts, dry, 


Apples, various, per 100, 

Chataignier 

Calville 

Reinette de Paradis 

Franche 

Reinette de Canada 
Grise 

Francatu 

Capendu 

Reinette bl. du Mont 
de bateau 

Api 


Pears, various 
Bon Chretien 
Bergamot 
Chaumontel 
Crassane 
Martin-sec 
St Germain 
Virgouleuse 
Royal d’Hiver 
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Catillac 


Grapes, Madeline, per basket, of 10 Ibs. 


Muscat, per basket of 12 ibs. 
Chasselas Frontinac, per 3 lbs. 
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| Medlars, per basket, 

Grapes, de Madeline, ‘ 
_common black ‘ 
Muscat . 

Strawberries, Four Seasons 

Pine-apples, apiece, 

JANUARY. 

Chestnuts, large, per om. 

Walnuts, dry 

Hazelnuts 

Almonds 

Apples, various per 100, 
Chaitaignier ‘ 
Calville ‘ 





‘ blane ‘ 
Reinette de Paradis per 100, 10, 
Franche ¢ 20, 
Canada ‘ 20, 
Grise ‘ 10, 
Francatu ‘ 6, 
Capendu ‘ 5, 
Reinette bl. du Mans ‘ 5, 
de batteau ‘ 6, 
Api :. 
Pears, various * 120, 
Bon Chretien 6 70, 
Martin-sec + SB, 
St Germain ‘ 120, 
Catillac ‘ 20, 
Grapes, De Madeline, _ per basket, 15, 
Chasselas de Font. é 5, 
Pine-apples, apiece, 40, 
FEBRUARY. 
Walnuts, dry, per cwt. 16, 
Apples, various, per 100, 40, 
Chataignier, ¢ 20, 
Calville ‘ 40, 
blane $ 40, 
Reineite de Paradis, per 100, 10, 
Franche, . 
de Canada sc 46, 
Grise ¢ 6, 
bl. du Mans ‘ 6, 
Idem de batteau ‘ 4, 
Api ‘ 10, 
Pears, various, ¢ 120, 
Bon Chretien ‘ 100, 
Martin-sec ‘ 25, 
Catillac ‘ 20, 
Grapes, Chasselas de . : 
Fort. per basket 5 
Pine-apples, apiece, 45, 
MARCH. 
Walnuts, dry, per cwt. 17, 
Apples, various, per ame 40, 
Chataignier, 15, 
Calville blanc ‘ 45, 
Reinette de Paradis s 15, 
Franche ‘ 15, 
de Canada ‘ 20, 
Grise ‘ 6, 
bl. du Mans ‘ 5, 
Idem _ de batteau ‘ 3, 
Api ‘ 10, 
Pears, various, ‘ 100, 
Bon Chretien ‘ 100, 
Martin-sec. ‘ 20, 
St Germain ‘ 100, 
Catillac ‘ 25, 
Grapes, Chas. de Font, per basket, 3, 
Pine-apples, apiece, 45 
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To CorresponpENTs.—We are obliged this week to 

defer several communications:—among which, are one 

on Breaking Steers, and one on Ploughing ;—they will 
4 all appear in our next paper. 











DAVID GRIFFITH, Seedsman, 
MIDDLE-sTREET, PoRTLAND, 

Would inform the public, that he is now ready to at- 
” tend to the business of packing up Forest Trees, in crates 
> or matted of any size they may direct, and on the shortest 
* potice, for any part of the United States ; the best atten- 
Zz tion paid to the packing and having the roots well covered. 
> Atso, Forest seeds of almost any description, as they 
_ may ripen through the season. 
_ *.* Catalogues containing the variety of seeds and trees 
"can be obtained of the subscriber, or J. B. Russeut, at 
“the New England Farmer Seed Store, 52 North Market- 
‘street, Boston. 4t April 23. 
For sale, or to let for the Season. 
A two years old Bull, red and white color, half-blood 
of the Celebs breed ; his parents, and five or six of his 
offspring, can be seen at Brush-hill farm, Sherburne. 
\ Sherburne, April 23. 4t JOHN PERRY. 


Locust Tree Seeds. 
1000 Ibs. of the finest quality, for sale by the subscriber 
on the following terms :— 
_ Parcels of 5 to 10 Ibs. at $1 per Ib. 
: ‘ * 50 lbs. 75 ets per Ib. 
. * 100 Ibs. 70 cts per Ib. 

Less than 5 Ibs. cannot be supplied. 

This is of the Long Island variety, so justly celebrated 
‘for ship timber, and it has been correctly remarked, that 
‘no appropriation of farm lands can be more advantageously 
“made than to plantations of this valuable tree, the timber 
jot which cannot fail to be enhanced in market value, as 
~ the live oak is so rapidly vanishing. 
- 5000 Isabella Gras, one year old, at 25 cts. 

1000 . * two years old, at 35 cents. 

500 Cuiawba, do, 1 year old, at 35 cents. 
WM. PRINCE & Sons, ; 

April 23. Lin. Bot. Garden. § __ 
; Grape Vines. 
_ For sale at the garden of the subscriber in Charlestown, 
| on application to the gardener, One thousand three years 
) ‘old Vines and layers, comprising Chasselas, Black Ham- 
‘burgh, Black Constantia, Lombardy, and other varieties 
“that are found to succeed best in this climate in open air. 
_ Axso, aconsiderable choice of Shrubberry,—fine Rose 
: “Bushes, Snow Balls, Cranberry trees, Prussian Lilac, 
English Dog Wood, &c, &e. NATHAN BRIDGE. 
3t = April 23. 
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New Seed Potatoes. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 

ngland Farmer office, 52 North Market-street, 
_ A few bushels of Seed Potatoes, raised from the ball, 
“this being their fourth year, that have taken the premi- 
m from the Essex Agricultural Society, as one of the 
“two best varieties raised in the county, and offered for 
“premium.—(Sce Col. Prcker1NG’s Report, N. E. Far- 
mer, vol. vi. page 98.) Thisis alate variety, very pro- 
uctive, of fine quality, white when cooked ;—they are 
f long shape, somewhat resembling the old La Plata, or 
ong Red Potatoes, though of fairer appearance, and 
ewer protuberances; raised by Mr Putnam of Danvers. 
good opportunity now offers to farmers, to secure a 
ood variety of this important vegetable. April 23. 
Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes. 
_ Justreceived at the Seed Store connected with the New 
“England Farmer Office, 52 North Market-street, per the 
“Jane Haddon, from Greenock, Scotland, via New York, a 
fine collection of Gooseberry bushes, of the largest and 
most esteemed varieties, in lots of 6 roots, 2 of each sort, 
price $1,50 per lot, or $3 per dozen.—They are in prime 
rder, packed indamp moss, so as to be transported with 
afety. April 16. 

























Sportsman. 

| This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 

50 at Worcester, Shrewsbury, and Westborough, and one 
dav in the week (by particular desire) at Taft's in Brigh- 


Feb 19. 








DR. Davis’ Stable,Back-St. tf 
‘ Glass, Cheap. 
- 40 Boxes 6 by 7 Window Glass, suitable for Green 
~ Houses or Hot-beds, with an extensive assortment of all 
March 12. 


chants’ Row. 3m 





'from the ferries, offers 12 of the most select Table Grapes, 


ton. Sportsman is now in this City, and may be seen at | 





For Sale, 

The celebrated horse ROMAN, now standing et the 
farm of Stephen Williams, Esq. Northborough, Mass. A 
particular account of the pedigree and performances of 
this celebrated horse will be found in the New England 
Farmer, for March 26, 1830, page 287. 

For terms, &c, apply (post paid) to J. B. RussEevt, 
publisher of the New England Farmer, Boston. 
tf April 16. 

Lucerne, Orchard Grass, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52, North Market-street, 

500 Ibs: fresh Lucerne Seed, imported from France, in 
the finest order, being large, heavy seed—at a reduced 
price, wholesale and retail—also, fresh Orchard Grass 
from Pennsylvania—Red Top, (very fine seed)—Herds 
Grass, Red and White Clover, &c, at the lowest market 
prices. tf April 6. 

Apple Seedlings, &c. 

For sale at the garden of Ropert MANNING, in 
Salem, a large quantity of Apple Seedlings, 3 or 4 years 
old, at a low price. Also, several varieties of Shade 
Trees, as Horse Chestnuts, Butternuts, Ailanthus, Gluti- 
nous Acacia, Honey Locusts, Mazzard Cherries, Weeping 
Willows, Variegated Leaf Willows, &c. 2w. 

April 16. 








Seed Potatoes. 

J. H. Dorr, at house No. 3 Quincy Place, Boston, 

has 100 bbls of White Blue Nose potatoes for sale. They 

are excellent for all culinary purposes, and are the best 

of any to plant for early potatoes ; these having grown at 

Passamaquoddy, in a cold climate, will, if planted here, 
ripen by the 4th of July.—Price $1,50 per barrel. 

“Bt April 16. 


Fruit Trees. 
WM. PRINCE, Proprietor of the Linnean 
Botanic Garden and Nurseries at Flushing, 
Long Island, has the pleasure of informing 
the public, that his Nursery now contains 287 
varieties of the Apple, 290 do of the Pear, 98 
do of Cherries, 183 do of Plums, 33 do of Apricots, 197 
do of Peaches, 29 do of Nectarines, 14 do of Almonds, 
22 do of Mulberries, 10 do of Quinces, 47 doof Figs, 21 
do of Currants, 16 do of Raspberries, 57 do of Gooseber- 
ries, 39 do of Strawberries, 407 do of Grapes, 600 do of 
Ornamental Trees, &c. The different varieties cannot be 
otherwise than genuine, as the greatest attention is paid, 
and nearly all the kinds are inoculated from bearing trees. 
The Cherry, Peach, and other trees, are generally of a 
large size. Catalogues may be obtained of J. B. Rus- 
SELL, at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng- 
land Farmer, No. 52 North Market-street, Boston, gratis ; 
and orders left there, or sent by mail, will meet prompt 
attention. April 16. 








Grape Vines. 

The subscriber has for sale several varieties of Native 
AND Fore1Gn Grape Vines, planted under his direc- 
tions, and has made arrangements for the reception of 
sample vines, and the cuttings of many other valuable 
sorts from Europe, part of which are already received 
and the remainder are expected to arrive in time for 
planting the present season. 

It is his intention to cultivate the vine on an extended 
scale, and to introduce all the varieties he can procure, 
that are esteemed valuable for the table, and none will be 
offered for sale, that he does not know, or is assured are 
such. 

The following are under cultivation, some of which are 
now for sale, and the others will be ready the ensuing 
autumn :— 

Bitack HAamBuRG, 

BLAck CAPE, 

Wuirre MuscapDInre, 

Earty Ovan, 

Gore, a beautiful black 


NAPOLEON, 

WuitTe CHASSELAS, 
GoLpEN CHASSELAS, 
Wuirtre Muscat, 
Rep CHASSELAs, 


Grape, Biack CoNnsTANTIA, 
BLAND, QUEEN, 
CAROLINE, CLAPIERS, 
Horatio, Ovan MALAGA. 


50 Isabellas, 2 years old. 

200 Catawbas, 1 year old, in fine order for immediate 
transplanting. 

Please apply to Patrick Kennedy, at the Garden, or the 
subscriber, there, or at his Office, 74 Congress street, or 
by letter, post paid. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 

Dorchester, April 9. 3t 

Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, Shrubbery, &§c. 

Grare Vines of many varieties, viz : 

75 Roots Catawba Grape : , 
300 Cuttings, do 3 ar Major J. es 
75 do true Bland’s pale red do sugneum, ©. Cs 

Also, Isabella 1,2, and 3 years old, Schuylkill or Alex- 
ander Muscadel, 1 and 2 years old, true Bland’s pale red 
1 and 2 years old, Sweet Water, Hamburg and many oth- 
er varieties. 

Pear TREEs ; consisting of good sized Seckle, Bartlett, 
&c, and a few small trees budded with Mr Knight’s and 
the Flemish varieties, and scions of same from bearing 
trees—also, many varieties Plum, Cherry, Apple, and 
Quince trees—also, Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry 
bushes, 10 varieties of finest Strawberry. 

Also, a great variety of Shrubbery—fine Snow Ball 
trees, 60 varieties of the finest Rose Bushes—double and 
single Dahlias, Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. 

ROSE WATER. 

20 Demijohns treble, double, and single, distilled Rose 
Water, made entirely from the Damask Rose. (The Rose 
Water is also constantly for sale. wholesale and retail at 
Wade’s porter cellar, No. 12, Merchants’ Row. 

For sale at the Garden and Nursery of Samuel Downer, 














Fruit Trees, Grape Vines, &c. 
ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of the Horti- 
cultural and Botanical Garden, Brooklyn, New York, at | 
the junction of Flatbush and Jamaica Turnpike, two miles 





| 


very hardy, of the north of France, at $6 the dozen, with | 
directions for planting, &c., or at 75 cepts apiece, sepa- | 
rately—such as they are described in his catalogue. He | 
also offers for sale Vines at 25 cents each, for vineyards, | 


warranted to grow. They can be had from the 15th Oc- | 
tober to the 15th December, and from the 15th March to | 
the 15th May—a great many have borne fruit this sum- | 


mer. He has a choice assortment of 242 kinds of apples, 
190 kinds of superior pears, 71 cherries, 64 peaches, 15 
nectarines, 85 plums, 18 apricots, 20 gooseberries, &c, 
some of very large size, and in a fine bearing state. Also, 
apple trees paradise stock, full of fruit. His collection of 
ornainental and forest trees, and of ornamental shrubs, is 
of 336 kinds, and mcre than 200 rose plants, and a fine 
collection of green house plants. 

A. P. will undertake to lay out pleasure grounds and | 
gardens, and will be happy in showing his port folio to 
amateurs, at his establishment of nurseries, which con- | 
sists of 24 acres. 
mentier, at his establishment, or to Mr Joun B. Rus- | 
SELL, at the New England Farmer Seed Store, No. 52 
North Market Street, Boston, where catalogues may be 
had gratis,—and of his other agents, in different cities in 
the Union. 3t 

Wanted. 

A first rate farmer from Massachusetts, to take charge | 
of a farm on shares, of about 130 acres on Long Island, at | 
about five miles from the City of New York. The ne- | 





' 


Orders should be directed to A. Par- | 


April 9. | 


Dorchester, by Rufus Howe. 
ep4t 
Apple Trees 

Of the first quality for sale at the Nursery in Framing- 
ham Village. Alsoa great variety of the choicest Rare- 
ripe and Peach Trees 3t* April 9. 

Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 

For sale at the Kenrick NURSERIES, IN 
NEwTON, an extensive assortment of Apples, 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Cherries, Apricots, 
Nectarines, White Mulberries, Grape Vines, 
Gooseberry and Currant Bushes, &c. Also, 
about 150 varieties of the most ornamental hardy trees 
and shrubs—including nearly 50 superb varieties of hardy 
roses, comprising white and red moss—single yellow;dou- 
ble do.—yellow Austrian—red and yellow Austrian— 
black mottled, sable, Tuscany, and other varieties of the 
vlackest roses—Unique White Provence, &c. 

Also, GREVILLE Roses, and WiLMort’s SuPERs 
STRAWBERRIES. 


Apple Trees of extra sizes—also flowering Horse Chest- 
nuts, and some other sorts. 

Written orders directed to Joun or Witi1aAmM Ken- 
| rn1cx, Newton, will be received by the daily mail, and 
promptly attended to—or they may be left at Mr Joseph 
| Bridge’s Grocery and Seed Store, No. 60, Court street, 
Boston, where, on application, catalogues will be deliver- 
ed gratis—or, catalogues may be obtained of Mr J. B. 
Russe!l, at the New England Farmer office. 

April 9. epSw 

Powder at 2s per lb. 

DUPONT’S POWDER. quality warranted, for sale at 








other sizes, fur sale by Loring & Kupfer, No. 10, Mer- | cessary capital will be advanced, (on good security) if | Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Vroad st, at retail. Alse 
required. Apply at the New England Farmer office. 


SHOT, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 


| 
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MISCELLA NI ES. 


Seon the National Gazette. 


Tic Dolourour—A person who has for several 
years been afflicted with this distressing complaint 
— who has had the aid of the most skilful physicians, 
and undergone the most severe treatment, without 
being relieved,—addresses this note to the public, 
in the hope it may meet the eye of one who may 
have been relieved or cured of the same painful 
disease by some remedy yet untried by the suffer- 
er. Should such, fortunately be the case, it will 
serve the cause of humanity, by making the same 
known through the medium of this paper, or in a 
note addressed to the sufferer, and left at this of- 
fice. PAIN. 

The writer of this paragraph has been repeat- 
edly relieved, and, ultimately, he hopes cured, of 
this excruciating torture by the use of stramonium, 
made into pills. The pills are very small, but very 
powerful. The pain subsided under their opera- 
tion, when the sight began to grow dim, and the 
objects to float in the eye, under the effects of the 
medicine, No injury whatever was felt from this 
prescription, which was first made to him by Dr 
A. W. Ives, of this city, after the patient had been 
in the hands of several eminent physicians, 


NM. Y. Com. Adv. 


Rait Roapvs.—The preference, (says the Ame- 
rican Farmer) that will be given by the public to 
rail roads over canals, is strongly indicated by the 
fact, that from the Hudson to Lake Erie, the tra- 
velling is not by the canal, but by stages, for great- 
er despatch. Speed is time, and time is money. 
Suppose there were a conveyance from New York 
to Philadelphia all the way by a good steam boat, 
requiring 24 hours to make the trip, and another 
stage, on the ordinary road which would pass in 
12 hours for the same price, is there any doubt 
that the stages would take all the passengers, and 
goods too, if they could carry them? ‘The pre- 
ference will always be given to the cheapest and 
the readiest mode of conveyence. Experience 
shews, on the line of the Erie canal, that no one 
takes the boat who can go in the common stages. 

The only question, then, would seem to be, as 
to the practicability of adapting rail roads, and 
their cars, to the carriage of certain bulky commo- 
dities, Those, who have studied the subject, de- 
clare there is no difficulty, nor any ground of ap- 
prehension on that point.—B. Pat. 








A singular instance of spontaneous combustion 
took place in the shop of Mr John Donnell, in this 
town on Friday last. Some cotton garments had 
been dipped in linseed oil and hung upon a pole 
one upon another to drip ; such was the rapidity 
of the combustion, that in less than four hours, all 
the garments except the top one were rendered 
useless. Had this happened in the night time, a 
serious fire must have been the consequence, as his 
shop is entirely surrounded by wooden buildings. 
Bath (Me.) Gaz. 


COWPER THE POET. 

The poet Cowper having resolved on suicide, 
from pensiveness and religious depression, went to 
London Bridge, to throw himself into the Thames ; 
but seeing the water covered with boats, and the 
bridge with passengers, he gave up this attempt, 
lest he should be rescued from drowning, and go- 
ing into a druggist’s shop, procured a vial of arse- 
nic or laudanum, called a coach, and set off for 
his lodgings, intending to swallow the fatal draught 








as he approached his own door. As the coach | 


= pric near his lodgings, he searched his pocket for 


the opiate, and either found the vial broken, or its 
contents spilt. These events so impressed his mind 
with belief in a particular providence, that he im- 
mediately composed those well known lines, com- 
mencing with 


‘ God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform,’ &c. 





It is a most excellent rule to avoid gross fa- 
miliarity, even where the connexion is most in- 
timate. The human heart is so constituted as 
to love respect. It would indeed be unnatural 
in very intimate friends to behave to each other 
with stiffness; but there is a delicacy of man- 
ner, and a flattering deference, which tends to 
preserve that degree of esteem which is neces- 
sary to support affection, and which is lost in 
contempt when a too great familiarity is allow- 
ed. A habitual politeness of manners, will 
prevent even indifference from degenerating to 


hatred. It willrefine, exalt and perpetuate af- 
fection. Knox’s Essays. 
Good old parson Robe rts, formerly of ———, 


had sometimes the presumption to preach with- 
out notes; and being a dull man, his spirit— 
which he however mistook for a very different 
one—did not always supply him with matter. 
On one of those occasions he put his toague out 
for the space of several minutes, to the great 
worderment of all the congregation. Being 
asked by his deacon after service, what in the 
woild made him run his tongue out so, he re- 
plied, Why, to be honest, sir, Thad nothing else 
to pul out, 
MISERY AND CRIME. 

The scene at the police office in the morning, 
during the examination of the watch-returns, is 
oftentimes of the most melancholy and affecting 
character. Many of the persons in the custody of 
the watch are half-clothed wrecks of humanity, 
who are picked up shivering, starved, and pilfering 
in different parts of the city. Creeping from door 
to door,—their features haggard with misery,— 
their limbs emaciated by exposure to the rigor of 
the weather, and their voices hoarse and sepulchral 
by excessive intoxication,—they present a specta- 
cle that cannot but awaken feelings of compassion 
for their wretchedness, in every humane breast. 
Many of them are females, who have evidently, in 
many cases, seen better days, and who have been 
driven, by extreme penury, first to beg, and then 
to steal. 

The largest proportion, however, are the miser- 
able slaves of Rum,—who are brought up daily, 
weekly, or monthly, until death removes them from 
the scene, or justice consigns them to a prison for 
offences committed in their moments of madness 

Journal of Commerce. 
Praying souls out of Purgatory.—The sacred 
and royal Monte de Piedad of Madrid, has reliev- 
ed from purgatory, since its establishment in 1724, 
till November, 1826— 
1,030,395 souls, at an expense of £1,720,437 

11,402 “ from the first Nov. 1826, 


to Nov. 1827 14,276 


1,041,797 £1,734,713. 
The number of masses celebrated to accomplish 
this pious work, was 558,921, consequently each 
soul cost 1 9-10 masses, or 34s. 4d. 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
(Reported for the New England Farmer.) 








j | FROM To 
- - l|barrel, 175 2 25 
' ton. [11h OU 120 40 
... 130 OU 140 40 
- ‘bushel, 75} 1 0 
- barrel.| 925 9 50 


APPLES, best, 
ASHES, pot. first sort, 

Yearl, first sort, 
BEANS, white, - 
BEEF, mess, 


Cargo, No.1, “| ioe 
Cargo, No. 2 <— 6 75 
BUTTER, iuspected, No. 1, new, pound 10 14 
CHEESE, new milk, — - - , 2 hee 6 8 

Skimmed milk, = - ; «| 2 3 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street, barrel.| 475 50) 


“ | 500 5 50 
“ | 300 387 


yenesee, - e 


Rye, best, 


| 





GRAIN, Corn, - © é - ‘bushel. 50 55 
ye, = = F sé i 65 70 

Barley, - - - « | | 62 

Oats, - - - - | # | 35, 40 

HOG’S LARD), first sort, new, - | ewt. | 700; 8 00 
LIME, - - . « - - | cask, | 85 40 
PLAISTER PARIS retails at - | ton. | | 400 
PORK, clear, - - - barrel. 16 00 17 60 
Navy, mess, - “ , 12 50 

Cargo, No. 1, - “ “ 4 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - bushel.) 1/75, 2 60 
Orchard Grass, - ae 3 00 

Fow! Meadow, - - >) @ 3 00 

Rye Grass, - - See | 4 06 

‘Tall Meadow Oats Grass, i: | 3 60 

Red ‘Pop (northern,) ° “ 2) 15 
Lucerne, - - - - pound. 38 50 

White Honeysuckle Clover, | ‘ 33 

Red Clover. (northern) - “ 9! 10 

French Sugar Beet, - - “ |} 1 60 

WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - | “ 45) 60 
Merino, full blood, unwashed, |“ 25; 40 

Merino, three tourths washed, | “ 37, 45 

Merino, half blood, - elie 35) 38 

Merino. quarter washed, - | “ 30, 33 

Native, washed, - - - “ 30) 33 

Pulled, lamb’s, first sort, - ae 40 45 

Pulied, Lamb’s, second sort, | “ 30 35 

Pulled, “ spinning, first sort,, 33| 35 





PROVISION KI ARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
( Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 








BEEP, best pieces, - - - + pound. 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - & 7 8 
whole hogs, : - - “ 5 7 

VEAL, - - - - - “ 5 10 
MUTTON, - ye. as 4 10 
POULTRY, - a> a 4@ “ 6 1 
BUTTER, keg and tub, - - - ae 12 16 
Lump, best, ec. we és 20 23 

EGGS, - - - - - | dozen. 10 12 
MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - |bushel. 70 
Indian, retail, = - - - “6 70 
POTATOS, - -  - . « 33 ay 
CIDER, faecording ta quality] - tharrel.) 200) 3 00 











Seeds for Country Dealers. 

Traders in the country who may wish to keep an assort- 
ment of Garden Seeds for sale, are informed they can be 
furnished, at J. B. Russexiu’s Seed Store, connected 
with the New England Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 
Boston, with boxes of various sizes and prices, from 10 to 
$50, containing a CoNIPLETE ASSORTMENT of the seeds 
mostly used ina kitchen garden, on as favorable terms as 
they can be procured in this country, of equal quality, 
neatly done up in small paccages, ready for retailing, with 
short directions on each package for its culture and 
management—warranted to be of the growth of 1829, 
and of the purest quality. tf Feb. 12. 





Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year—bai those who pay within sixty days from the 
time of subscribing, are entitled to a dedaction of fifiy cents. 

(> No paper will be sent to adistance without payment be- 
iag made in advance. 

Printed for J. B. Russeir, by I. R. Butts—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the wishes 
of customers. Ordersfor printing received Ly J. BR. Russet, 
at the Agricultural Warehouse No. 52 North Market Street 
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